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Poetry. 


THE CLOUD SHIP. 
A NEW ENGLAND STORY. 
BY ALONZO LEWIS. 
Original. 
Oh, I have suffered 

With those that I saw suffer! A brave vessel, 
Who had, no doubt, some noble creatures in her, 
Dashed all to pieces! 








SHAKSPEARE’s TEMPEST. 


Tus early history of New England gives us a wonderful account of 
a ship, commanded by Captain Lamberton, which sailed, in the 
winter of 1646, from New Haven for England, and was never 
heard of more. In June, 1648, it is said that the apparition of a 
shipjwas seen under full eail, moving up the harbor of New Ha- 
ven a little before sunset, in a pleasant afternoon, and that as it 
approached the shore, it slowly vanished. Those who are anx- 
ious to know bow closely I have followed the original of this mar- 
vellous legend, may consult that depository of New England 
wonders, Mather’s Megnalia, Book I. The incident of the slave, 
— that early date, finds its authority in Winthrop’s 

lournal. 


CANTO I. 
I. 


The ice lay on New Haven bay, 
Two hundred years ago; 
And all along the forest way, 
Far as the weary eye could stray, 
A dazzling waste of snow. 
At intervals, among the trees, 
Whose boughs paid tribute to the breeze, 
The low, dark cottage broke; 
And from its roof of bark and straw, 
Went up, with many a sudden flaw, 
The thin, gray, curling smoke; 
Finding its way through boughs of fir, 
And dark green pine, and juniper, 
And many a giant oak. 


Il. 


A ship is rocking on the wave, 

That scarce has room her sides to lave ; 
So close the thickening ice around, 
_Her wonted joyous course has bound. 
And on her deck is standing one, 

The brave and hardy Lamberton, 
Who oft has braved, serene and free, 
The pirate of the middle sea, ~ 

And dreads Atlantic storms no *hore 
Than zephyrs on Oswego’s shore; 
While round him there his men essay 
His honored orders to obey. 


lil. 


‘ Why toil they there, those hardy men ? 
Though winter winds are high; 
And stretching o’er the rocky glen, 
The heavy branches sigh ; 
Laden with weight of clustering snow, 
That bends the hemlock’s branches low, 
Beneath whose sheltering arch the roe 
And her warm partner lie; 
While shrieking birds are crowding round, 
Whose shades grow fainter on the ground, 
And in the south a cloudy mound 
Is rising in the sky ! 
They will not list the sound of fear, 
Though warning signs are thronging near; 
And voices of the good and fair, 








Are sighing through their tears—‘ Beware!’ 


And men who oft have loved to bide 

The dangers of the ocean tide, 

And o’er its wildest waves have rode, 
‘With words and looks their fate forebode. 


IV. 


New Haven’s bay is beautiful, 
Glassed by the setting sun! 
The harbor now with ships is full, 
Though then there was but one ; 
And all along her smiling strand, 
Like castles of enchanted land, 
Her towers are gleaming fair ; 
And thousands there of youths and maids, 
Are straying in her peaceful shades, 
Unharmed by fear or care ; 
While stately piles adorn her plain, 
Where science holds her useful reign ; 
And, graced by columns tall and white, 
Mixed with alternate shade and light, 
The dwellings of the dead appear, 
Where once reclined the herd of deer; 
And many a lettered marble shows 
Where early worth and truth repose; 
And there, beneath the shady pine, 
The pensive mourner may recline, 
And pour the praise to valor true, 
Or shed the tear to virtue due. 
But then, along her forest glade, 
The wolf and arrowed Indian strayed ; 
And dark her little hamlet stood, 
O’ershaded by the oaken wood ; 
And few and sad the dwellers there, 
Who to the frozen strand repair, 
Where hardy men are toiling sore, 
To make a way that ship before, 
That she may buund, elate and free, 
Again into her native sea! 
And grave, and aged matrons there, 
And blooming maidens, young and fair, 
With warm and trembling heart, 
Are gazing out, with looks of love, 
That long in tearful hope have strove, 
On friends, whom they shall see no more, 
When from that dark and icy shore, 
That sad ship shall depart ! 


Vv. 


Oh, who can tell how many a tear 

Has fallen on this dusky sphere, 

O’er broken friendship’s early tomb, 

Or crushed affection’s silent doom! 

Oh, who can say how many a heart, 

Worthy to bear its gentle part, 

In social and domestic joy, 

In fond maternal love’s employ, 

In all that graces human life, 

In the fond sister and the wife, 

Has known for years the wasting form, 

First blighted by the ocean’s storm! 

Oh, who can point how many a dome, 

Of love and joy the peaceful home, 
Whose fire has ceased to burn, 

Where Desolation’s wasting hand 

Entered to quench the cheerful brand, 

‘When some brave ship, with pennons free, 








And warm hearts beating merrily, 
Has sailed into the endless sea, 
Ah, never to return! 


Wi. 


The group is gathered on the bay, 
That little group of men and maids, 
In one small plat of open day, 
Surrounded by the forest shades. 
And gentle eyes are dim with tears, 
And anxious hearts are full of fears ; 
And age and youth, that ship around, 
By one strong tie of love are bound. 
But now through every heart a thrill 
Of terror runs, and then a chill, 
Like that which tracks a thunder stroke, 
Came on, as thus a female spoke — 
A slender maid, of manners free, 
And colored like the ebony, 
Who many days had silent been 
Spectatress of the anxious scene; 
As if she brooded o’er some hate, 
That pressed her with its giant weight ; 
And like some sleeping avalanche, 
That with its quick and deadly cranch, 
Drops on the dwellers of the dell, 
Thus on their ears her accents fell. 


VIL. 


‘ Ah, toil, ye tyrants of the wave! 
Foredoomed to be your righteous grave ! 
Your ship is all with curses full, 

In mast and plank, in sail and hull! 

In every rope and block and spar, 
In anchor and in cable bar! 
Each faithless trunnel of her side 

Shall let in ocean torrents wide, 

And every cord upon her deck, 

Shall twine around a seaman’s neck, 
And drag him down to depths of fate, 
Less dreadful than an Afric’s hate! 

I was a princess of the brave, 

Ere your dark vessel crossed the wave, 
And no gazelle more free and bland 
E’er bounded o’er Dar Koulla’s sand 
The shadow of my father’s dome 

Was peace and love’s extatic home. 
My soul was gentle as the dove, 

In union with a brother’s love ; 

And every cord sustained its part, 

In music with a sister’s heart! 

Those ties are rent, those bonds are torn, 
Those feelings are to ruin borne! 

Ye left me not a single hope 

With the dark ills of earth to cope ! 
But home, and friends, and all the ties 
A thrilling human heart can prize, 

Ye wrenched as with a thunder stroke, 
And trampled on the heart ye broke ! 
And now an Afric’s curse of gall 

On your dark vessel’s path shall fall ! 
‘Tempests shall rise to bar her way, 
Her men shall be the ocean’s prey, 
And howling demons scream their songs 
Triumphant o’er a nation’s wrongs ! 
What thongh among her crew be those 
Whom Afric never called her foes ? 

A curse is clinging to her sails, 
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Would sink her, e’en in summer gales! 
And many a widowed maid shall feel, 

The pang which turned this heart to steel, 
And crushed a svul that might have known 
Joys bright as e’er on Afric shone !’ 

She said, and scornful turned away 

From the stunned listeners on the bay. 


But soon the seamen’s wonted cheer 
Dashed from their hearts the thrill of fear. 
They said, ’t was foolish to be frayed 
By ravings of a negro maid! 
And straight the ship began to go, 
While louder came their ‘ Yo heave ho!’ 
At intervals was heard anew 
The farewells of the tender few; 
Oft stifled by the ice plain’s cracks, 
That thundered to the falling axe. 
And now the last wide flake gives way, 
The ship has cleared the fettered bay, 
And breaks into the sea; 
She flings aside the ocean spray 
And joys that she is free ! 


CANTO II. 
I. 


One month the vessel kept her way 
Right onward through the sea, 

And every heart was warm and gay, 
Of that small company. 

The wind went down, the cloud rack passed, 
As to the south they came, 

And the deep ocean, still and vast, 
Was one wide field of flame! 

The sailors sang their songs of cheer, 
The good men knelt to pray, 

And seemed each thought of ill and fear 
Forever passed away. 

Behind them were their chosen homes, 
Before, their father land, 

And oft, in dreams, they saw its domes 
Rise o’er the chalky strand. 

The wind came fresh, the feathered spray 
Flashed off from billows free, 

And still the vessel kept her way 
Right onward through the sea! 


Il. 


As when a lonely traveller 
Through some wide forest goes, 
And hears the leafy branches stir, 
To win him to repose, 
Then leans against the stately fir, 
Or plucks the desert rose ; 
When sudden, from above his head,” 
Where the wide stretching boughs are spread, 
The mountain panther drops on him, 
And fiercely rends him limb from limb !— 
Thus sprang the ocean tiger storm 
Upon that vessel’s joyous way, 
And every bosom, late so warm, 
Became its sudden prey! 
One moment stayed that vessel brave, 
Surrounded by eternal space, 
And rolled upon the dizzy wave, 
In the dark storm’s embrace ! 
That moment’s anguish who can tell! 
When loud above the billows’ swell, 
Uprose the wild and sudden yell 
Of hearts in mortal fear; 
Mingled with quick and earnest prayer, 
From every pious bosom there, 
And the shrill shriekings of despair, 
And some short farewells dear! 
That moment passed, and o’er the place 
The ocean tempest blew, 
And in its passage left no trace 
Of vessel or of crew! 


All, all were gone !— and when the morn 








Looked out upon the sea, 
The billows, late so tempest torn, 
Were sinking silently ! 


IIL. 


How many a hope of human joy 

Did that dark tempest wave destroy ! 
For in that brave and hardy crew 

Was many a noble heart and true; 

To which was linked by dearest ties 
What friendship and affection prize ! 
The husband, in his ocean sleep, 

Left her, who loved him well to weep; 
The father found his earthly doom, 
Where no fond child may build his tomb ; 
The brother there his pillow made, 

By no kind sister’s hand arrayed ; 

And there the lover and the friend 
Left lonely hearts through life to wend! 
Thus many a breast, with hope elate, 
A single wave may desolate, 

And winds that wide o’er ocean blow, 
May fill remotest realms with wo! 


IV. 


*T is ever thus !— what dreams of bliss 
Sleep in the ocean’s dark abyss ! 


Which sheds no tear and heaves no sigh, 


Save those of scorn and mockery ; 
But when its reckless rage is o’er, 

It smiles as sweetly as before, 
Unmindful of the wealth that lies 
Deep shrouded with its mysteries! 
The thunder-rolls, and of its place 
The bright blue sky retains no trace ! 
But there the fleecy cloud reposes, 
And the sun shines on beds of roses, 
As warm as if the lightning’s stroke 
No links of human love had broke! 
Yet come it wil], the morn of joy, 
‘When tempests shall no more destroy ; 
But mind sha!] over matter svar, 
Bound in its reckless thrall no more. 


¥. 


Months passed, and to New Haven bay 
No vessel found its joyous way ; 
And anxious eyes looked out in vain, 
To trace one on the watery plain; 
And watched each slowly rising star, 
That glimmered o’er the waves afar, 
In hope its light would gild at last 
The summit of the wished for mast ! 
And long beside the widowed hearth, 
And in the temple’s sacred dome, 
The prayers of piety and worth 
Besought the God of all the earth 
To bring that ship in safety home ! 


VI. 


*T is summer on New England’s hills, 

And o’er each sunny bay; 

And down through all her gushing rills 

The rain flood finds its way, 

For scarce has passed a single hour 
Since rolled along the thunder shower. 
The sun is sinking in the west; 

His glory forms Monadnoc’s crest! 
And o’er the Indian’s forest home 

Roll waves of light in amber foam! 
The scene was beautiful as eye 

Upon a summer day may scan, 
Beneath a fair New England sky, 

When, touched as by some talisman 
The clouds in all their beauty lie, 

In every hue from red to wan, 
With which no painter’s tints may vie ; 
More sweet ascene, more fair a sky, 

No arching rainbow ever span; 

All, all was bright, serene, and clear, 
Throughout the smiling hemisphere. 


VIL. 


Far onward as the eye can see, 
Upon the ocean’s utmost verge, 
Where the blue heavens kiss the sea, 
A ship is gliding o’er the surge, 
And gently, at the close of day, 
Comes sailing up New Haven bay. 
Her sails are set, her masts are true, 
Her form is pleasant to the view, 
And seems the very ship to be, 
That lately dared the winter sea ! 
But what was wonderful to spy, 
And fixed each gazer’s anxious eye, 
The breeze, that stirred the forest spray, 
Was breathing hard against her way ; 
And the strong tide, so late at head, 
Was sinking to its ocean bed ; 
And seemed it strange that ship should sail 
Right onward still against the gale, 
And safely up the harbor glide, 
In very spite of wind and tide! 
And many hearts are burning there, 
Along the sunny strand, ~ 
As that brave ship, with pennons fair, 
Has almost reached the land! 


VIII. 


When first they saw that ship appear, 

They deemed full well their friends were near ; 
And lips were warm, and eyes were bright, 
And hope was at its utmost height. 

But as her way the vessel strains, 

And just the inner harbor gains, 

Her faithless topsail melts away, 

Like vapor in the morning ray ! 

Her sails fall off, her masts are gone, 

The hull is floating there alone ; 

And ere their wonder turns to tears, 

Nought but the empty wave appears ! 

Yet long their anxious eyes they strain, 

Ere they will own their hopes are vain. 

At length the last pale sunbeam died, 

And twilight glimmered o’er the tide. 

Then knew they that their friends were dead, 
Dark sleeping in their ocean bed ; 

And the sad mourners turned away, 

And sought their homes, to weep and pray. 











ee 


Tales, 


LAURETTE ANGLANE. 








Original. 





O now this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day ; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And, by and by, a cloud takes all away. 
SHAKSPEARB. 
Soft laid she then her quivering cheek to mine 
And thus did ebb her life. 
SuckLine. 
Lavretre ANGLANE— sweet Laurette—lovely Lau- 
rette — O, can I ever forget thee! forget the soft tones of 
that more than musical voice — the bright lustre of those 
deep blue eyes—that lovely neck and bosom that a 
a Phidias would have found surpassing his boldest con- 
ceptions! No Laurette, my sweet Laurette, I cannot; 
for thy pure image rises before me, after so many dark 
years without thee, and flings such a light upon my 
heart, as the saffron flush of an oriental day-break on 
the solitary plains of Zahara. Like the beautiful wrecks 
that lie strown about the silent walks of Latopolis, such 
is the waste in my breast; there are broken and demol- 
ished structures of Hope, which childhood and youth 
fashioned; and there the choaked and frozen fountains, 
which disappointment has turned back, like ice-waters, 
on my heart. I stand alone; yet not without one peer- 
less treasure—the bliss of Memory; and through her 
means, I can often people the present with those rare 
visitants, which made my dawn of life as beautiful as 
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mirth and looks of a child; and I was wont to wander 
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the gardens of Hesperia. Beautiful Laurette! sweet 
Laurette! I see thee even now in thy white robe of in- 
nocence, and bending toward me from that hallowed 
realm, to which thou hast gone before me. 

Laurette Anglane was a Swiss girl, and just entering 
upon her fourth spring, when my father emigrated from 
the interior of Scotland — where, alas! I had just seen 
my poor mother buried — and settled in a wild and ro- 
mantic spot, on the banks of the river Arve. This was 
about a league below the little village of Salenche, and 
to attempt to describe the beauty, the wildness, and the 
grandeur, about the retreat which my heart-broken fa- 
ther had chosen, seems a vain task. Suffice it to say, 
that Mont Blanc in the distance — its icy peaks changing 
with thousand hues as the sun shone upon them — the 
torrents pouring down its sides, ever and anon, tearing 
up some mighty fragment of rock from its iron bed and 
hurling it downward — the Arve and Arveiron not less 
beautiful and picturesque, yet running more mildly from 
their sources at the mountains base, foaming and hissing 
through the little villages of Salenche and St Martin — 
and the thousand blue and variegated flowers, every 
where springing up amid the uncongenial frosts— suffice 
it— that these things were not lost upon us, and that we 
felt as souls ever must feel, when girded round with such 
stupendous witnesses of the presence and mighty hand 
of the builder of the Universe. Laurette’s father was a 
Scotchman ; and there was an immediate intercourse 
between us, productive ot happiness as pure as it was 
lasting. The springs of happiness within my father’s 
heart, which it seemed the death of my mother had 
sealed up, here began to gush forth anew, and his face 
was again lighted with smiles; his voice also resumed its 
tone of quiet cheerfulness. I need not say, young as I 
was, that the change was salutary and beneficial to my- 
self. ’T is strange! that sympathy between a parent and 
child! From children we are apt to expect nothing but 
mirth, whether there be sorrow or joy about them. Yet 
we err here: a shadow on the countenance of a child, 
will ever correspond to that which has been suffered to 
take its place on a father’s, as the reflection corresponds 
to the rainbow which suddenly is braided on the clouds, 
after a shower in summer, less distinct it is true, yet ex- 
hibiting every shade, and in like manner will they disap- 
pear together. So was it with me then. I had lost the 


about in silence gazing on my father; for his gloom was 
a sable shadow gathered over me. But when he smiled 
again I recollect I used to climb his knee and kiss him, 
until tears of exquisite delight gusheddown my young 
cheeks. 

Laurette’s father and mine, were alike in very humble 
circumstances. Education we had heard of — but, save 
a few months instruction from an old indigent female, 
we had received none other than such as the roofs of our 
parents afforded us, consequently we were just as wise 
as nature made us. I could read and write — had stud- 
ied figures; Laurette, too, could very skillfully keep ac- 
count of the cheese and stockings her mother made, and 
sold at the market of St Martin’s. But what I lacked in 
discipline, a certain independant and original way of 
thought and action supplied; and Laurette — her beauty 
— for she was very beautiful indeed — and uniform good 
sense, made up for every other deficiency. I have been 
in cities —I have traversed different countries — I have 
marked the voluptuous beauties of Venice; and listened 
to the low voice of the Italian. In the walks of Paris, 
and in the romantic towns of this western world have I 
sought, but never found so beautiful a creature as Lau- 
rette Anglane. A form, at once, graceful and light —a 
look commanding and unassuming — a blue eye —a fair 
forehead — and a wild profusion of deep chestnut hair, 
parted carelessly on her brow and swinging loosely about 
her neck, were the striking characteristics of her out- 
ward beauty. I will say nothing of her mind and heart, 
save that she loved me with pure and possionate earnest- 
ness. We grew up together until our seventeenth spring, 
with none other than the smiles of Fate beaming upon 
and about us, too ignorant of our own hearts to fear our 
dangerous fondness, and tvo innocent to be unhappy. 





* * * * * 2 * * * 


I was driven from home, and cast, overwhelmed with 
obloquy, out on the world. My father forbade me his 
house; and with a curse, that rung through my soul like 
a peal from the realms of darkness. I quitted home-- I 
quitted Laurette, not knowing if she forgave me. This 


Was the unkindest cut of all. 


Had Laurette forgiven, my father’s anger, instead of 
a mountain, would have been a feather on my suffering 
heart. 
But a lighter period succeeded. I returned after dn 
absence of years; and, unbeknown to any one, drew near 
my native home. The hour was at the close of day, 
The sun had left the vale, though, in the distance, the 
glowing peak of Mont Blanc arose, like an eternal pillar 
of fire proping the Heavens. Laurette was sitting at the 
door of her father’s dwelling, and he himself was by her 
side; but O! I knew her not. Pale— thin — emaciated, 
she seemed, almost to a skeleton; but I heard her low 
voice, and that was sufficient; and, as [rushed forward 
and shouted her name, she would have sprung into my 
arms, had not her father taken her in his, and, with a 
frown, conveyed her within the dwelling, and shut the 
door in my face ! 
‘Great God!’ was the first utterance of my deeply 
wounded and bursting soul. ‘ She is dying —and her fa- 
ther shuts from her the very means that would save her, 
but by the eternal powers, she shall not die!’ and, dash- 
ing my head against the door, like a madman, I fell 
headlong into her presence. I knew no more —but, 
when I returned to consciousness, I was under my fa- 
ther’s roof: and, as I opened my eyes, I met his beaming 
with his former love upon me. I saw he had repented 
and forgiven me, and crying out ‘ father!’ I fainted on 
his neck. 

In a few days, I could walk about, and I, then, ad- 
dressed the following lines to Laurette. 


TO JANNIE. 


An’ will ye break my heart Jannie, 
An’ will ye wring it yet ? 

An’ will ye look nae welcoming 
That we ance mair are met? 

Hae ye nae smile to welcome him 
Wha, guilty though he be, 

Hae come, wi’ tears an’ bursting heart, 
To prove his constancy ? 


The warld hae a’ forsook me, love, 
The warld looks cauldly now; 
The hopes, that sprang like hinnied flowers, 
Hae withered trae my brow ; 
Hae withered a’, an’ Iam here 
Forsakin’ an’ forsook, 
‘Wi not ane smile to cheer my heart 
Or ane kind answerin’ look. 


I luk about on field an’ sky, 
But find nae welcome there; 

An’, ilka bird that hurrieth by, 
Increaseth mair my care ; 

An’ flowers that beamed like bonnie gems 
Ance as I passed them free, 

Hang, withered on their sheeny stems, 
Wi’ not one smile for me. 


O, Jannie, I would nae destroy 
The light o’ that young brow, 

I would nae wish ane darkling thought 
Should shade thy bosom now, 

I would nae wish the light that beams 
Frae that soft e’e sae blue, 

Be ither than the sonsie smile 
We twa, in childhood, knew. 


We twa, in childhood, knew when aft 
We sklented hame frae school, 

Those lightsome days o’ happiness 
When love was niver cool, 

When a’ the live-lang day we sat 
An’ thought o’ ither kind, 

Wi’ hearts as light as blossoms bright 
That dance in simmer wind. 


An’ hae ye e’en forgot, Jannie, 
How brave I aft would be, 

And hurl the lie to those agin 
Wha lied concernin’ thee; 

An’ how the warm tear gushed out, 
O’ thy young e’e sae blue, 

An’ how, like wild fawn to its hame, 





Ye to my bosom flew? 


I marvel, gin these scenes about 
Thy heart ha’ twined as mine, 

I marvel, gin the’ve clung to thee — 
Those sunnie hours lang syne; 

I mavel, gin the saut, saut tear 
Hae gushed frae soul an’ heart, 

An’ ye hae been as sad as me, 
Since we did fondly part. 


I’ve sought for smiles on rosy cheeks, 
I ’ve sought anither’s breast, 

But lonely hae I iver been 
As a wild bird frae her nest; 

I’ve sunned me in the light that fa’s 
Frae eyes, neath mony a sun, 

But niver felt what twa hearts felt 
When we twa felt as one. 


Ah! Jannie, I am lost, gin ye 
Be not sae kind as when, 

We, locked in ither’s fondling arms, 
Wad seek the hazel glen, — 

The hazel glen, where wimplin’ saft 
Alang its winding way, 

The stream was glad an’ frolicsome, 
As thou wast glad wi’ me. 


Ye could nae hae forgotten how 
The lilting lark’s wild tune, 

Rang sweet above our heads at eve 
In simmer hours o’ June; 

When blackbird whistled sweetly frae 
The brae, where hung her nest, 

An, thou, mair sweet in look an’ voice, 
Wast folden on my breast. 


Nae, Jannie, I will nae believe 
Ye, willing, spurn me sae, 
Me, who though guilty once, yet was 
But guilty loving ye; 
Ye will nae look sae cauld as gin 
Ye thought I ’de harm that breast, 
Ye winna turn away frae me — 
Ye’re first love and ye’re best. 


In a few weeks Laurette and myself were united, by 
the aged priest, in the little chapel of St Martin; and I 
took my heart-broken bride from the hands of the holy 
man, with the approval of her father, and I felt happy, 
very happy, though there was a flush on poor Laurette’s 
cheek that made me shudder, as she laid it close to mine, 


jand sobbed her unalterable attachment. O, woman’s 


love ! its purity, its depth — who may paint it? Mysteri- 
ous passion — that art so blended in her nature as to be- 
come a pari of her being! Wonderful flame —that the 
gathering waves of sorrow can never extinguish! Beau- 
tiful floweret — that chilling neglect and cold unkindness 
cannot wither! how unworthy is selfish and calculating 
man to call thee his, and fold thee into his flinty bosom. 
The Nemean lion, and Hyrcanean tiger, are tame com- 
pared with him. They scent the hot air for food, led on 
by instinct; but man—man kills, blasts, withers the 
life, the soul of virtue—the fair flower of innocence ; and 
all — for his overweening selfishness. 

In one short year, one year of wedded love, Laurette 
presented me with a lovely image of herself, and sweet 
as her own beauty; but how shall I paint it? her life 
was the forfeit! 

‘ Donald’ — said she to me, the third day after our little 
Laurette was born —‘ Donald! we have lived.one very, 
very happy year together. Your love has recompensed 
me for those dark seasons of sorrow, to which I now 
surrender my life. You have been all tenderness, and I 
could go now without a sigh, but for thoughts of you— 
you, Donald, will hardly survive me.’ She said this 
with a low voice of mourning, and folded her arms 
about my neck, and sobbed convulsively. 

‘Eternal God!’ cried I, starting from the bed and 
pacing the room with feelings to which a pencil of fire 
could never do justice. 

‘Donald!’ said the sweet voice of Laurette, and she 
turned to me with looks of terror and alarm. I sat 
down by her, and took her cold white hand in mine. 

‘Donald ! — live, live for Laurette — live for my mem- 
ory — live for our poor parents.’ 

‘I will!’ cried I, and my pent-up soul relieved itself in 
a flood of tears.. 

The ensuing day we conveyed her into the adjacent 
room, and placed her, at her request, before the window, 
which presented one of the most picturesque views, and 








one of the most solemn grandeur that Switzerland, 
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or indeed any country affords. Mont Blanc arose in 
the distance, like a proud monument which some race of 
demi-gods had reared to reach the third heavens. It 
seemed not less than a dozen furlongs from us, when in 
reality it was twice as many miles. There it stood an 
immoveable mass of snows, which had been accumula- 
ting for ages, sti!], solemn, sublime, eternal. The sun had 
begun to leave the tops of the mountains in the vicinity, 
but, instead of darkening her, Mont Blanc stood more 
proudly in contrast with surrounding darkness. Four 
or five different torrents were sweeping down her sides, 
ever and anon, by their matchless strength and resistless 
energy, tearing off huge cliffs of ice and granite, which 
came thundering down with the roar of an avalanche. 
The foam and spray, as the waters leaped from jet to jet, 
and from one cauldron to another, boiling and hissing 
like the infernal waves of Phlegethon, literally sent up 
clouds which, forming rainbows, bent like variegated 
belts about the different altitudes of the mountain. The 
Arve and Arveiron, rising at the base, came less violent, 
yet with such a descent as revealed them to the eye, all 
the distance from their sources to the little valley and 
village of St Martin, where my poor suffering Laurette 
was breathing away her life. By that one window 
which commanded a view of this stupendous scené, had 
I supported her, until our thoughts had gone up to Him 
whose hand fashioneth all, and to whom her deathless 
spirit was pluming itself for flight. Poor Laurette turn- 
ed her face to me, and laid her soft yet quivering cheek 
close to mine, and with a low-breathed utterance of my 
name sank, as I deemed, into slumber. Her eye slowly 
unclosed, and met mine with the cold dull stare of the 
grave. Poor Laurette —suffering Laurette— I shall nev- 
er forget thee. x. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 
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DANTE. 
Bot where repose the all Etruscan three — 
Dante and Petrarch, and, scarce less than they, 
The Bard of Prose, Creative Spirit! he 
Of the Hundred Tales of Love — where did they lay 
Their bones, distinguished from our common clay 
In death as life? Canto IV. CuitpE Haroxp. 
Many circumstances conspire tomake the literature 
of Italy, a subject of intense interest. Its early rise — 
its mighty and extensive influence over all Europe — and 
its own intrinsic excellence, render its study at once 
amusing and instructive. It is thesource, whence the 
noblest bards of our own tongue, derived materials for 
their best works—from which Chaucer, Spencer, 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Dryden, obtained sustenance 
for their muse in her loftiest and most successful flights. 
In the twelfth century, the Provencal language, in 
which the Troubadours composed their imaginative 
works, had arrived at the highest pitch of refinement, 
while the Italian, rich and harmonious in its idiom, was 
searcely reckoned among the languages of Europe. 
Previous, however, to the close of the succeeding cen- 
tury, many writers had appeared, who carried it to a 
high degree of cultivation. Yet the poetry consisted of 
insipid, amatory effusions addressed to ideal beauties— 
or elaborate and discordant allegories. No poet had 
arisen, who, by the mightiness of his genius, could em- 
body in some grand work the imperfect materials around 
him, and fix the character of Italian literature. At 
length, near the end of the thirteenth century, Dante, 
the greatest man of Italy, the Father of her Poetry, was 
given tothe world. He was born at Florence, that nur- 
sery of genius in every, form, A.D. 1265. Before his 
birth, his mother had many presentiments of his future 
fame, from visions and dreams, which were confirmed 
by the predictions of a learned astrologer. Sothat ‘the 
light of Italy, given to his age and country,’ says Boc- 
cacio, ‘by the special grace of God, was welcomed at 
his birth by as many lofty hopes, as tender caresses.’ 
His early education was superintended by the ablest 


an unusual devotion to literary and philosophical pur- 
suits. Religion, before he had thought of his sublime 
poem, or even turned his attention to poetry, exerted a 
powerful influence over his mind. He was on terms of 
intimacy with the most celebrated artists of the age, and 
often directed his own skill to the cultivation of music 
and painting. To whatever he applied himself, the un- 
common strength and vigor of his genius insured suc- 
cess. 

But in his youth, Dante, was under the dominion of 
another influence, beside that of his exalted intellect. 
At the age of nine years, he became acquainted with 
Beatrice Portinari, the charms of whose person atiract- 
ed his attention and regard. As he increased in years 
his affection was matured; and the loveliness, which 
fixed the gaze, and called forth the admiration of the 
boy, engrossed the thoughts, and moulded the character 
of the man and the poet. To this passion he refers the 
earliest efforts of his muse. His sonnets to her breathe 
the sentiments of an impassioned lover, and are marked 
by their fervency and depth of feeling. She died at an 
early age ; yet the fire glowed in the breast of the lover, 
unextinguished, though softened with a cast of melan- 
choly, by her death. To this passion, too, so intense, so 
lasting, so engrossing in its character, we are to ascribe 
the composition of his great work, the Commedia — 
Beatrice is the pervading divinity—of her he scarce 
ever loses sight —and never did a poet confer on the 
object of his love, so glorious an immortality as that 
which she has received. 

The friends of Dante, after trying various methods 
to free his mind from the influence of this passion, with- 
out success, thought the object might be gained by trans- 
ferring his affection to another; ‘an undertaking, com- 
pared by Bocdacio, to that of a physician, who should 
endeavor to cure an acute fever by fire, or an ague by 
immersion in ice or snow; for certainly, says he, no one 
else would ever have conceived the notion of curing 
.amorous tribulations with a wife.’ He was, however, 
united to a lady of great wealth and distinction. Still 
Beatrice was mistress of his heart; and his wife, un- 
able to supplant her rival, and tormented with jealousy, 
tortured him with all the ingenuity of a woman. If he 
was cheerful and gay she was sure he loved another; if 
melancholy and retired, she felt equally confident that 
he hated her. ‘Oh! inconceivable fortune!’ says Boc- 
cacio, ‘to have to live and converse, and then grow old 
and die with such a jealous animal.’ 


The history of the literary characters of Italy is in- 
terwoven with the records of the state. In the period of 
which we are speaking, the country was racked and torn 
with civil dissensions. The ambition of the Popes, the 
grasping avarice of the neighboring emperors, watching 
for increased dominion — every thing concurred to make 
itan unfortunate age for the quiet labors of genius. 
From the high station of his family, Dante was invol- 
ved in these struggles. He distinguished himself by 
various embassies — by his courage in the field, and his 
wise political management in seasons of perplexing 
emergency. Inthe thirty-fifth year of his age he was 
elected to the dignity of Prior of Florence. At this 
time a feud existed between two noble families in the 
city, which was increased toa shocking degree of viru- 
lence, by the interference of the successors of St Peter. 
A neighboring sovereign, called in with his army, by 
one of the parties as umpire in the case, settled it by 
crushing both factions, and Dante, using his utmost en- 
deavors to compose the troubled state was banished from 
the city. From this time, (1300), till his decease, he led 
a wandering life, at times residing; at the villas of no- 
blemen who could appreciate his worth ; now disputing 
with the scavants in France ; and again concerting plans 
to return to ungrateful Florence. And after suffering 
the vicisitudes of nineteen years, an exile from the place 
of his birth, driven from the honors of office, the socie- 
ty of his friends, and stripped of his possessions, sick at 
heart from seeing his hopes deferred and his efforts fu- 
tile, this great man died at Ravenna, at the age of fifty 
nine years. 


Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar 








scholars of the time, and his youth was characterized by 


Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 
Proscribed the bard; whose name, forever-more, 
Thy children’s children would in vain adore 

With the remorse of ages ; 


* * * 


Happier Ravenna ! on the hoary shore, 
Fortress of falling empire! honored sleeps 
The immortal exile! 


The Divina Commedia, a description of the three fu- 
ture states, Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, is in its plan 
strictly theological. The materials for its ground-work 
were scattered in profusion around him. The practice 
of communicating religious instruction through the 
medium of signs and emblems, the universal belief in 
these three states, and the old romances, rendered the 
construction of the work far from difficult. It is not 
then to the imagination, which conceived the plan, that 
Dante is indebted for his enviable distinction. ‘It is not 
for that power which supplied him with his stores of ice, 
and hail, and pitch, and torture, an imagination more 
worthy a Dominican, than a poet; it is not for that, 
which inspired him with a noble idea, that Hell was 
laid out as a cork-screw ; that we rank his genius in the 
first grade of excellence.’ But it is in the description of 
character, that the power of the poet appears. Like 
Virgil, Dante has tenanted the worlds of his creation, 
with the departed spirits of his own preceding ages. 
The scenes between the spirits of departed Florentines 
and himself, some writhing in the embrace of horrible 
serpents, some tenants of tombs ‘glowing like a heated 
furnace,’ others enduring the pelting ‘showers of fire on 
a plain of scorching sand,’ impart to his descriptions no 
small share of dramatic interest. The Inferno is by far 
the best executed part of the poem. In this, every scene 
is full of startling interest; the horrid victims of the 
passions seem to writhe before us in the contortions of 
agony; we fancy we hear their groans and blasphemy ; 
the gloomy caverns of Hell open to view nearly as pal- 
pable as on the canvas of Angelo. Butin his assent 
to the blissful abode of the good, the thick covering of 
mythology, the mist of theological subtleties conceal 
many beauties. The difficulty in following him, de- 
tracts much from our interest. Perhaps his success in 
the latter may be compared to that of Milton in his 
‘Paradise Regained.’ 
In sublimity, Dante is unrivalled. In this respect he 
has been compared to the ‘ sacred bard ;’ and though in 
the clearness and vividness of his scenes, he is unsur- 
passed by Milton, in the moral impression he falls far 
short of him. The awful sublimity of both affect the 
imagination, that of Milton reaches the soul. The mer- 
it of the two, considering the ages in which they lived, 
may be regarded as equal: Milton produced his poem, 
living in a refined state of society, with the Commedia 
before him, and a thousand facilities, which were not 
dreamed of in the thirteenth century. Dante, without 
any prototype, ina period, barren in religious informa- 
tion, composed a poem, which waked to new life the 
dormant energies of Italian genius, and which will re- 
main an imperishable monument of Italian merit, when 
the crumbling marbles, which 

——_——— Encrust the bones 

Of merchant dukes, 
are mingled with the dust. 


PETRARCH. 

Ir was necessary from the peculiar character of Dan- 
te’s writings tobe somewhat minute in tracing his ca- 
reer. His Commedia, on which rests his title to immor- 
tality, is a perfect transcript of the man. On one page, 
the deep resentment of the insulted exile bursts forth, on 
the next, the inextinguishable amor patriae glows with 
intense brightness. The impassioned lover, the ardent 
patriot, and the injured man are clearly traceable 
throughout his immortal work. 

Two year. subsequent to the final expulsion of Dante 
from Florence, Petrarch arose, the second of that illus- 
trious triumvirate, who laid broad and deep the founda- 
tions of Italy’s literary glory. He was born at Arezzo, 
A. D. 1304. His father destined him to the study of the 
civil Law; atthe age of fourteen, he commenced it at 
Montpelier, and four years after, pursued it, at Bologna. 








Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore. 


The mazes of jurisprudence, however, did not suit his 
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taste, and he devoted the most of his time to the classics. 
An old copy of the Mantuan Bard, and another of Cic- 
ero’s orations were his constant companions, with 
whom he maintained an intimacy rarely to be witnessed 
in this enlightened age. His father once visiting him 
rather unexpectedly, found him completely absorbed in 
their perusal; and enraged at seeing him thus wasting 
his time, he seized the musty classics, and deposited 
them in the fire. The son in an agony of grief, burst 
into tears and earnestly implored the rescue of his fa- 
vorite authors, promising a more undivided attention, 
for the future, to his regular studies. The books were 
snatched from the flames ; but Petrarch, more than ever 
attached to them, forgot his promise of redoubled dili- 
gence in studying law. On the death of his father, he 
relinquished it entirely, and finding his fortune small, 
he entered the Church. In justification of the change, 
he alleged that he found it impossible, at that period to 
practice the law in an honorable manner, and consistent- 
ly with a just sense of his integrity. 

At the age of twenty three, he met with the beautiful 
Laura. The graces of her person have been described 
in the strongest language, which is justified by their ef- 
fect on the young Italian. He was then in the bloom of 
opening manhood, well formed, very lively, fond of 
dress, and very susceptible. No wonder then, that the 
attractions of the far-famed Laura should fix his atten- 
tion, and steal away his heart: but that she should re- 
tain his affection undiminished for a long course of 
years during her life, and that he should mourn her loss 
with undying regret, is a fact unparalleled in the an- 
nals of love. Though his intercourse with her never 
passed the limits of exact decorum, his passion was the 
most intense; it moulded his character, and was incor- 
porated with his very being. Her image hovered about 
his couch in the visions of the night—she was the 
theme of his musings by day. 

To mitigate a passion so engrossing, yet so hopeless, 
he travelled through the various states of Italy. His 
learning procured him friends, the great and noble were 
solicitous to render him assistance, and the name of 
Laura’s lover was rapidly rising in distinction. In 1339, 
he commenced his poem entitled ‘ Africa,’ which he 
conceived to be his chef d’ euvre, and which establish- 
ed his poetical reputation. The most flattering distinc- 
tions were now conferred upon him, he took a seat in 
the council of Milan, was sent on various foreign em- 
bassies, and at home, was busily employed in healing 
differences and promoting peace. In 1341, at the urgent 
request of the Roman senate, he was crowned with the 
laureate wreath, in the Capital of the imperial city. 
He had now ‘reached the top of Fame’s proud summit, 
and was known throughout his country. He died, A. D. 
1374. During the night, he was seized with an apo- 
pleetic fit, and in the morning was found dead in his 
library, with his head resting on a book. 

They keep his dust in Argua, where he cied. 
The mountain village, where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years : 

In his own age, Petrarch was distinguished for his 
classical attainmenjs, his works on theology, politics, 
and philosophy, and his hatin poems. In philosophy, he 
‘confined himself to no sect, but was—in his own lan- 
guage—at one time a Stoic, then an Academician, 
again a Peripatetic, but always a christian. His merits, 
doubtless, in each of the departments mentioned, were 
great. Yet all his Latin folios are lost in forgetfulness, 
even the favorite child of his genius, the epic Africa, is 
spoken of, only in the records of the biographer, while 
his sonnets indited to his beautiful mistress, when his 
imagination was warmed with the fervor of passion, re- 
main the only, yet substantial monument of his great 
mind. They have always been considered as the per- 
fection of Lyrical poetry. They abound with the finest 
traits of nature and feeling, and breathe sentiments of 
the purest love. Their influence on the literature of 
that age was great; they fixed a new and delightful di- 
alect, and elevated the language of Italy to a state of 
elegant refinement, 


Beside his beautiful Italian poetry, we are indebted to 


ancient genius from oblivion. His exertions were inde- 
fatigable, and he must be ranked among the most enthu- 
siastic and successful of those who gave to Europe the 
treasure of Roman and Grecian intellect. 

As a poet and a lover, Petrarch can never be forgot- 
ten. His tender sonnets, written in the glowing lan- 
guage of the heart, and his unrivalled affection for the 
unrivalled Laura, must be a theme for the admiration 
of all. 
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AN AFFECTING SCENE. 


Original. 





Deatu By Drowninc. — Drowned at Hartford, Saturday, June 7th 

in the stream which empties into the Connecticut at rad southern 

art of the city, Lyman Stebbins, aged 17 years, -of Springfield, 

ass. He was a young man of promising attainments and good 
moral character. 
I seated myself by my window during a rather sultry 
afternoon, to admire the beauties of a lovely landscape, 
and observe the vessels, as they quietly sailed between 
the fertile banks of the Connecticut. The day was plca- 
sant, and the aircalmand pure. Persons were directing 
their course hither and thither; some in the pursuit of 
business; others, seemingly indifferent of the way, if they 
could but feel the invigorating air, and the heat of a long 
absent sun. During many days previous, the coldness of 
mid-winter seemed to have returned. Nature seemed to 
have been blooming in the midst of an iceberg, and the 
chilling hoar-frost rested upon the cheeks of her fairest 
flowers. Now the little forest songsters had tuned their 
voices to new notes of praise, the heart expanded with 
new joys, and the bosom swelled with fresh delights. 
My attention was directed to a group of boys, who had 
just entered the yard before me. I was perhaps led to 
notice them more particularly from my contemplations 
as I looked abroad over nature’s wide expense, and from 
the joy and gladness which beamed upon their counte- 
nances. One, who seemed to be the elder, possessed a 
fascinating appearance, and united a beauty of form 
with that which could betoken nought but an amiable 
disposition. They passed on toward a beautiful stream 
a few rods distant, and my mind was directed to other 
objects. 
An hour had not expired before I saw persons, with 
hurried steps, moving toward the river. Others with 
ropes and hooks and various implements soon followed. 
What, thought I, can be the cause of this hurry and bus- 
tle? By inguiry, I learned that a young man had just 
been drowned, and exertion was now to be made to reco- 
ver his body. And could he be one of the group I had 
so particularly noticed? I hastened to learn the truth. 
I found a large concourse of people collected on the 
banks; and alas! my apprehensions had proved too true. 
The elder of the boys had suddenly, from some unknown 
cause, sunk to rise no more. No parental tears had been 
shed in his dying moments, no near friends had received 
a parting benediction. No opportunity had been afforded 
him to offer a pure prayer to our heavenly Father, a last 
supplication for peace and happiness beyond the grave; 
but ‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye,’ the agita- 
tion of life had ceased, the bitterness of death was tasted, 
and the disembodied spirit mingled its flight to brighter 
regions and a more genial clime. 

Could I suppress a tear at these melancholy thoughts ? 
No— cold must be that breast, and unfeeling that heart, 
that does not yield at such atime. Iturned to the group 
on the shore. All exertion had, thus far, proved vain. 
Nought but sorrow and sadness was depicted on the coun- 
tenances of all. I, too, truly knew the anguish that was 
within. 
The sun sunk behind the hills — the blithsome song- 
sters of the wood and meadows ceased their praises, 
And twilight grey had in her sober livery 
All things clad. 

I took a solitary walk, and endeavored to free my mind 
from mournful reflections. Allwassilent around, in the 
presence of a blessed God ; but I could not forget the scene 





Petrarch for his efforts to rescue the monuments of 
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entered the yard, a friend informed me the body had just 

been found, and if I wished to see it, he would accom- 
pany me tothe shore. I accepted his kind offer. As we 
turned the angle of the building, a distant light met my 
view. As we drew near the place, my emotions were 
such that I could find relief only in tears. A large num- 
ber yet remained. We approached and mingled with 
the crowd. There upon the cold dreary earth, sur- 

rounded by strangers, lay the body of him who, but a few 
hours before, had been a happy one among his com- 
panions; who had indulged in innocent sports, and 

joined in 

The joyous laugh that echoed round. 

Yet in death he appeared the image of virtue and noble- 

ness. The lamps shed a dim and gloomy light around, 

and showed the wonderful contrast betwen his pale coun- 

tenance and nature’s green carpet on which he lay. The 

innumerable host of stars, glittering in the mighty firma- 

ment of heaven, seemed now to shine more divinely, as 

if mourning the loss of him. The night breezes seemed 

to blow more gently through the thick foliage of the trees, 

scattering over his cheeks dewdrops, Nature’s tearbs 

whilst the countless insects and the vast multitude of 

creatures, which by night are contirually singing songs 
of praise to their great Creator, now seemed to join, and 

pour forth, in softer and sweeter strains, our lost one’s 
requiem. 

We turned away in silence. I soon heard from the 
lips of my friend, 

‘What must be the parent’s sorrow, the mother’s an- 
guish !’ 

‘We cannot tell,’ I replied; ‘but the gushing tear 

speaks a language far more affecting than ever came 

from our lips. But why should I speak on this subject ? , 
‘ Let us drop it,’ he said; ‘ our own experience may, 

at some future time, enable us to learn more of its nature, 

and let us now profit by this warning.’ 

The body was taken to the home, once so happy, but 
soon to be marked with the dark badge of mourning. 
The next day was the Sabbath. I attended upon the 
duties of public worship. I saw a change in the aspect 
of one family, the members of which were the relations 
of the young man. They had hitherto seemed happy — 
now sorrow bowed each parent’s head, and grief min- 
gled heavy on the, sister’s and brother’s hearts. I 
could not but reflect on what would be their feelings, as 
they, at some future time, should visit the young man’s 
tomb in the country grave-yard; where, says a cele- 
brated writer, ‘a simple unornamented grave causes 
more tears to flow than the gaudy splendor of a cathe- 
dralinterment. There it isthat grief assumes sublimity 
— it ascends with the aged elms in the churchyard— it 
extends with the surrounding hills and plains — it allies 
itself with all the effects of nature, with the dawning of 
the morning, with the murmuring of the winds, with the 


setting of the sun, and the darkness of thenight. E. 
June 9, 1834. 





THE THREE ROMAN LADIES. 


Original. 








Ir our modern matrons would look with more intensi- 
ty and with greater self-reliance on their own powers, 
and their own sources of happinesss—if they would 
live with greater desires for the enlargement and perfee- 
tion of that holy nature of the soul, which is oftentimes 
like an unopened bud, there would be more not like the 
renowned Roman matron Cornelia, but like the latter of 
those ladies mentioned by Burton in his ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy’ in the annexed anecdote. 

Three Roman ladies being met, whereof Cérnelia, 
great Scipio’s daughter, was one, the other two were of 
Campania, but lived in Rome, there fell out a contest 
betwixt them, which of them had and kept the rarest and 
richest jewels. The day was appointed to visit one an- 
other. Coming to the first, she shew her diamonds, car- 
buncles, gold bracelets, ear-rings, collars, and coronets 
of rubies, and precious stones, set in gold, together with 
her rich and various attire and perfumes; et hec omnia 
mea, and these are all mine, says she. So coming to 





just witnessed. I returned late in the evening. As I 





Cornelia’s house, she showed them her children at their 
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books, with their schoolmaster, and here are mine, says 
she. But going from thence to the third lady, she showed 
them a large room of poor men’s children, which she 
kept as her own in good order and industry; and here 
you see mine; I will not lose them, nor change them, for 
all yours, said she; and the truth is, she deserved the 
praise and honor, for relieving so many poor orphans. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE Fine Arts. — A fable of the ingenious fabu- 
list, Fontaine, states that the wolves,after more than athousand years’ 
war against the sheep, joined with them ir a treaty of peace. The 
young of both parties were permitted to intermingle, and mutual 
friendship apparently existed. The wolves, however, perceiving 
their own power andthe unconscious credulity of their companions, 
loosed their savage dispositions, and began to devour the lambs. 

Hence, we learn, that for the happiness of society it is absolutely 
necessary that a perpetual war should exist against those passions 
which tend to degrade the nature and dignity of man. Hence, too, 

we learn, that our weaker faculties are justified as it were, in ob- 
taining foreign aid to crush those passions which have ever been 
striving to gain the ascendancy in men’s minds. Nor is thisall. It 
teaches us to remember that while we appear to enjoy the bless- 
ings and benefits of morality and religion, even then our purity may 
be fast degenerating. It reminds us also to consider the effect of 
every contemplated innovation, and encourages us to strive for the 
detection of that corruption which ever steals, when unguarded, 
into the bosom of society. 

If we examine closely, we may readily perceive that the greatest 
strength of a community will not be derived from the cultivation of 
the abstruse sciences, nor froma general and severe application 
to books. Indeed, it isimpossible for a people to be affected by these 
in such a manner as to increase their glory. For mankind feels 
that — 

The earthly god-fathers of Heaven’s lights, 

Who give a name to every fixed star, 

Have no more profit of their shining nights, 

Than those that walk, and wot not what they are — 
and we may be assured that those objects only will engage the at- 
tention of the many which strike the mind plainly, and which of 
themselves affect it. The reason is, that men, for the most part, 
though formed for attention and thought, are too indolent, or too 
practical, to make rigorous application. There are only a few 
minds which delight in deep and abstruse science. It will be found, 
as a general truth, that greater pleasure arises from the observation 
ofthose things with which the mind is delighted, than from the con- 
templation of the manner in which it is delighted. 

Thus far we have considered it as a fixed law, that in society the 
passions of men cannot be checked, unless by external or foreign 
aid acting on the heart. This, too, we have said, the whole mass of 
people must be capable of understanding; it must be something 
which tends to please the minds of all; it must be something which 
will work on those social affections with which man is naturally | 
gifted, but which, when uncultivated, are almost always crowded | 
out of place, and indeed, out of existence. In order, therefore, that | 
those vices which are apt to be prevalent in society, may be dis- 
carded, there must be a radical smothering of the passions; and 
this can only be effected by changing the tastes of individuals, and 
of the people in general. This change cannot be accomplished by 
any direct attack on gaming houses, or other equally vile places, but 
must be affected by a gradual insinuation of those amusements into 
society which tend to soften the wildness and bind the strength of 
the passions. And for this there are no other more efficient pow- 
ers than those which exist in the Fine Arts, if we except those 
which may be unfolded in our social disposition. 

The human heart is most forcibly affected by those objects which 
approach it through the eye and the ear; for this reason, therefore, 
the Fine Arts should be carefully cultivated, as there are no other 
powers which so happily operate on those senses. In the Fine Arts 
exist principles common to our nature, and which always excite our 
sensibilities. By some it has been asserted that they cause licen- 
tiousness, and degrade the character of a people. This assertion is 
one which often has been advanced, but has little soundness: many 
fact8 in the history of nations prove entirely the contrary. Edu- 
sation even is rendered much more pleasing and beneficial by their 
introduction. What jovous sensations thrill through us on hearing 
an exquisite swell of music, or in gazing upon a noble display of ar- 
ehitecture ! Even in childhood how many have been excited by be- 
holding that famous frontispiece in the primer, where 


Fame’s proud temple shines on high! 





And to what will every one who has thus been moved, attribute the 
excitement? Will it not be to some mysterious spell that is thrown 
around that temple — perhaps to the thought that intense gratifica- 
tion would ensue from passing through a real temple of the kind, 
where all that is beautiful and enchanting would be exhibited? 
Here we leave this part of the subject, believing that no one will 
deny that the Arts have a powerful influence over the sensitive 
parts of our nature. 


We might speak of the moral influence of the Fine Arts on a 
community, and of the power of a correct laste in removing from us 
disgusting objects; thereby freeing us from the thraldom of those 
harsh passions and vices with which man is continually beset. The 
power of the Arts in fitting the mind for intellectual exertion might 
also be noticed, together with the pleasure and benefit derived from 
their influence in refining the grosser parts of our being. 

Thus observing the utility, as well as pleasure derived from the 
cultivation of the Fine Arts, what a desire should arise in the bo- 
som of each one who believes he has a god-like mind, to attend par- 
ticularly to their cultivation! The rich, by expending their wealth 
for the purpose of improving themselves and their country, would 
cause their inferiors not only to respect them; but they would be 
highly esteemed as men of lofty souls, who prefer intellectual 
pleasure to mere sensual gratifications, — and would exihibit that 
great truth, that man has a capacity for an intellectual being. 

The introduction of the Fine Arts into any nation, of whatever 
government, is of the greatest utility. There is no validity in that 
complaint against them, namely, that they have been used by mon- 
archs to lull the people into a state of security. It is merely an ar- 
gument to prove their power. They have flourished most in re- 
publican governments; and when they have been introduced into 
monarchical governments, they have often kindled the flame of lib- 
erty. The Romans, the Greeks, and the Italians, excelled in the 
Fine Arts when the governments were the most nearly republican. 
And in the time of the Commonwealth, when the order was given | 
for the destruction of the royal paintings, so great was the enthusi- | 
asm of the Protector for liberty, that he forgot for awhile their 
power; but when he reflected a moment, how suddenly was that 
order revoked! Cromwell understood the principles of republi- 
can government, and was always quick in discovering whatever ten- | 
ded to sustain them. Other instances might be adduced to 
strengthen the argument. It is, however, sufficient to say, that 
those nations only have enjoyed happiness, which have strenuous- 
ly cherished painting, sculpture, music and architecture; and that 
those, which, having once cherished these, afterwards have neglec- 
ted them, have, as if by a certain fatality, fallen into licentiousness 
and degradation. 


There are some citizensin republics who will not countenance 
the introduction of the Fine Arts. There is something in them, 
say they, which militates against the principles of liberty. Wheth- 
er such persons are true patriots, cr what is more, true republi 
cans, is no very hard matter to solve. These persons fear a pow- 
ful argument and truth, which is, that the cultivation of the Arts 
serves to distribute the wealth of a nation equally, thereby enerva- 
ting that aristocracy which is always on the alert to raise its head 
in a republic. 


The first desire of a republic shohld be to acquire wealth. This 
is the talisman of power and influence. As soun, however, as the 
republic and its citizens shall receive an income, just so soon 
should the Fine Arts be introduced. A standard of taste should be 
formed, by observing the models afforded by other nations; and it 
should be the duty of gov2rmment, as well as of individuals, to en- 
courage men of talent to supervise the different Arts. Those na- 
tions whose only aim is after wealth, will be found barbarous and 
savage ; and even those who have introduced the Fine Arts, but 
who have neglected their careful cultivation and patronage, have 
sunk into the pitfals of vice, and eventually have become degraded 
and slavish. Society is necessarily divided into different ranks; 
some persons must labor more than others ;— those of superior 
minds, of course, will cultivate intellectual pleasures, and the far- 
ther sucha desire for the cultivation of the mind is extended 
througha community, by so much is that community benefited 
both as to morals and wealth. For if the desire of a people be only 
to gratify their appetites, then wealth is a most pernicious possess- 
ion. 

There are many more reasons which might be adduced, if space 
and time would permit; but we must conclude with saying, that 
those who themselves practice the Arts, should remember that 
much also depends upon their taste. They should not prostitute 
their talents and genius merely to gratify the ‘many vulgar.’ They 
should strive to create new forms, and to exhibit new conceptions 
—toholda high place among those who become immortal; and 
they will find no one at this day who, like Clemens, of Alexandria 
will think it presumption for painters and sculptors to practise 
their arts, and rank them among robbers and cut throats, because 
itseems wrong to produce creatures after the example of Al- 
mighty, who alone has fhe right of creation! 





Tue CLovp Sxiw.—The author of this interesting and well told 
New England story will accept our thanks for the article ; —we are 
pleased to rank him among our correspondents. The poetry of Mr. 
Lewis has been properly and justly admired for its simplicity and 
its power of direct entrance to the heart; and has become very po- 
pular—and that popularity will be permanent, we think —with 
those persons whose good fortune has put them in possession of his 
graceful volumes. It would be a crowning to our delight to make 
his poems more generally known in Connecticut — and we shall en- 
deavor, in the ‘Sketches of American Poets,’ a continuation of 
which we shall, if possible, present in a few weeks—to impress 
upon the minds of our readers his claims as a writer of poetry. As 
a prose writer Mr Lewis is conspicuously eminent, and were he 
more voluminous he might be styled, with justice, the Southey of 
America. We humbly hope for a continuance of his favors, and 


ANOTHER QuaRTERLY. — We are to have a new quarterly publica- 
tion, in this city. Itis to be entitled the ‘American Advocate of 
Peace ;’ and is to be issued under the editoral direction of the Rev. 
Mr Henry — whose intellectual eminence, arid real high standing as 
one of the most correct and polished writers of New England, will, 
coubtless, insure the philanthropically-designed periodical a strong 
and permanent interest. Aside fromthe pleasure with which we 
learn of the ushering in of this new work, there is a happiness, we 
may not express, arising within us since we learn, also, that the 
Connecticut Peace Society has chosen the reverend gentlemen, 
above-named, as the editor; for we have good and sufficient rea- 
sons for the belief that there is no writer in Connecticut or in New 
England who could, in a better manner, or with more credit to him- 
self and the association with which he is intimate, conduct a peri- 
odical on so broad and difficult and admirable a plan as that which 
is proposed in the prospectus recently issued. It is pleasurable to 
us, to be able to make our humble quarto a medium for freely re- 
commending our citizens generally to subscribe for the publication 
—the first number, of which was published yesterday ; at the low 
price of one dollar for the volume. 





Purrinc.— It is strange that the editors of some of our oldest liter- 
ary journals will demean the columns of their papers, and thus 
sacrifice the reputation they have acghired by a long and laborious 
course of industry, in indulging themselves in the practice of this 
besetting sin—this foolish and vain-glorions boasting and self adu- 
lation. The circulation of a journal should rest entirely upon its 
merits. Ifit has any the public will detect them — they will be no- 
ticed and spoken of, and a paper will rise, and will be supported 
and become a fountain of gratification which will send forth to its 
proprietor streams of plenty and profit. True, the growth of such 
a paper will be slow, and the strength of its support will increase 
gradually — but it will be permanent and enduring! What, though 
editors, in general, be deceived by the false splendors of other pa- 
pers, and by the tricks of publishers — what, though they take toe 
little care to raise up into view literature of a high order, and to sup- 
port periodicals whose morality is more than a mere boast — what 
will it avail? what will it produce in the end? There is enough of 
good sense —there is enough of penetration, at least among the 
educated, to discover merit and detect self-praise ; and enough of 
justice to reward the one and to frown on the other. 





Literary News. — From the Cincinuati Mirror, which arrived on 
Monday, we learn that Thomas H. Genin, Esq., of Clairsville, Ohio, 
has published an Eric Poem —a volume of about three hundred and 
fifty pages !—entitled ‘The Napolead.’—‘The story of the poem 
begins with Napoleon’s Russian Campaign, and terminates with his 
departure for Elba.’ The Editor of the Mirror promises to give a 
notice of it; [we trust that he will ‘give it the mitten’ that we may 
know the precise meaning of that phrase — having never had an op- 
portunity of knowing —as ‘the lady at his elbow’ suspects — what it 
is to receive so comfortable an articie.} When the notice is re- 
ceived we shall make our readers better acquainted with an Epic 
FROM THE WEsT. 

Bulwer has a new novel, in press. It is founded on the last days 
of Pompeii. The subject is not new. It has beenthe foundation of 
a poem written with much power, by our own Fairfield —and of a 
pleasant Tale written by Dr T. Gray of Roxbury, entitled ‘The 
Vestal.’ 





Pi.crms or THE Ruins. — Mr Bulwer says, in his preface to this 
singular conglomeration of oddities and beauties, he esteems it the 
best book among those he has written. We cannot divine by what 
he judges it unless it be by the rule or misrule of his conceited 
fancy. His own friends in this country — we mean those who have 
become such, because, by means of bis adulatory encomiums da- 
ring the last two or three years, he has been helping them up the 
pathway of renown—scem to be afraid to bestow upon the work 
that commendation of which they have been generally so lavish, 
heretofore; and it is asuspicion of our’s that they find their studied 
puffs, and affected upspringings of joy and delight ‘taken for all they 
are worth,’ and no more. We may make a mistake, but this is our 
suspicion, and it is an honest one. 





Zorui1EL. — Why do not the publishers of ‘ Zophiel’ send a few 
copies to this city? We do not wonder that poetry does not ‘sell,’ 
when people are not within twice fifty miles of it. The author of 
that poem has shown herself to be one of the most powerful and 
charming poets of this century ; and ‘Zophiel’ will exist and be read 
with admiration when those who have condemned it will be mingled 
with the unheeded dust. 





A Carp. —The Editor of the Buffalo Literary Inquirer will please 
accept our sincere thanks for the undeserved favor he has shown 
us in publishing the prospectus of our paper for several months 
past. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


MisceLLangous Discourses anp Reviews; By Heman Hum- 
pureyY, D. D. Presipent or AMHERST CoLLeGe. AmuERST: J. 8. & 
C. Apams. 1834. . 


We have read a large portion of this volume with a degree of in- 
terest which induces us to believe that the work is worthy of re- 
commendation. The contents are various,.and spirited. The ar- 
ticles which we have found particularly pleasing are ‘Our Pilgrim 





should be happy to enrich our columns with some of his rich prose, 
as well as his admirable verse. 


Fathers.’ ‘Character and Theological Writings of Dr Dwight.’ — 











‘Review of Eulogies on Adams and Jefferson.’ — ‘The Literary and 
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Religious Character and Taste of the Age.’ — ‘Poetry.’ — From the 
jast article, we are pleased to extract the annexed remarks, though 
we do not agree with the author, in his opinions, in every partic- 
ular. 

‘We oannot yet bring our hearts to sympathise with those literary 
seers of the age, who have begun to chant the funeral dirge of po- 
etry —and the reason is, we think these obsequies quite prema- 
ture. That poetry should always retain the gushing and sparkling 
joyousness of early youth, it were indeed unreasonable to expect. 
That some of her vernal charms have actually faded; that the love- 
liest freshness of her ‘May day’ is over ; that her fancy is less 
rich, and her imagination less creative and daring than in the ‘olden 
time,’ we are not disposed to deny. Nor do we think it upon the 
whole strange, that certain classes of her inmates and admirers, 
should be startled at those hectical flashes, which have recently 
been more frequent and threatening than usual. 

What though she may have already culled the choicest flowers 
and inhaled the sweetest fragrancies of her earthly paradise —and 
wrought some of her richest materials into the pillars and orna- 
ments of her temple? What though the sciences should encroach 
more and more upon the empire of song, as the great agents of na- 
ture, are subjected, with increasing skill and success, to experi- 
ment and demonstration? What though the discoveries of the 
learned, in earth, air and water, should even expel the muses from 
some of their favorite habitations, and render much of the old ma- 
chinery of poetry useless? What though, in triumphs of intellect, 
in the mighty march of discovery and experimental philosophy, all 
the tutelary divinities of woods and waters, of mountain and ocean 
caves, should be expelled from their ancient dwelling places? 
What though Parnassus itself should be cleared up to the very top, 
and the sun should drink all the springs of Helicon dry, and the 
whole Nine should spread their pinions at once? Would poetry, 
too, take her flight from all the abodes of mortals, and leave the 
world forever? Isa lieathen dress the only one which she will 
ever consent to wear? On this supposition, had there been no fall of 
man, there would have been no good poetry, Are her partialities 
for a pagan mythology so inveterate, that she will refuse to employ 
any other machinery? Are the materials which nature has hither- 
to so generously - proffered to the cultivators of poetry exhausted, 
or will they ever be exhausted? Not so long as the sun shines in 
his glorious tabernacle — nor while the ‘ moon still walks in bright- 
ness’ and the spring returns with its songs and beauties and fra- 
grance, and the ‘hills are clothed with flocks, and the vallies also 
are covered over with corn.’ 

We cannot indeed deny, that, in some of the walks of poetry, 
there may be a growing dearth of imagery; and if this is the fact, 
we rejoice in it: for like certain streets and lanes in great cities, 
they are walks which ought never to have been frequented. The 
very air cannot visit them without being polluted. Every foot of 
ground lies under a double curse. ‘For their vine is the vine of 
Sodom, and of the fields of Gomorrah: their grapes are grapes of 
gall, their clusters are bitter. Their wine is the poison of dragons 
and the cruel venom of asps.’ In those unhallowed walks, every 
germ and blossom is mildewed, every rose is cankered, every joy 
is reprobated. 

It must be obvious to all who are versed in the poetry of our own 
language, to say nothing of the German, the French, or the Italian, 
that other contiguous walks, which are connected with the forego- 
ing by many a secret passage, have been trodden so hard and ex- 
plored so diligently by a thousand adventurers, that there is scarce 
any thing left in the shape of leaf, or bud, or flower, to reward the 
toil of the future poet. Under the name of love, and by the most 
unwarrantable perversions of its import, every thing that has a 
tendency to inflame the passions and move the heart, has been 
brought forward and presented in every light, and served up in 
every shape that the most prolific ingenuity could devise. There 
is not an auburn, or a raven lock, but has been curled and clipped, 
and wrought into rings and tokens and breast-pins, times without 
number. Nothing new can hereafter be said about arching brows, 
or dark eye lashes, or rows of purest ivory, or the smiling ruby 
that now covers and now reveals them. Nothing but what every 
body knows by heart, can be invented about dimples and alabaster 
and drifted snow and etherial forms and lily white hands. Nething 
new can the most ingenious poet pretend to offer about rich heir- 

esses and cruel stepmothers, and castle imprisonments, or about 
mysterious elopements and unavailing pursuit. Never can beauty 
smile more bewitchingly, or shed tears more pearly, or sigh more 
languishingly, or frown inore indignantly, or expire more tragical- 
ly, than it has done a thousand times over, in sonnets and ditties 
and elegies. These, then, and other kindred and parallel walks of 
poetry, in which every thing good and bad has been already worked 
up and wrought into every conceivable shape, may in titme to come 
be less frequent than they are at present. 

But is there no room left for the successful cultivation of the no- 
ble art of poetry? Certainly there is. What has been felicit- 
ously called the poetry of human life is literally inexhaustible. 
The associations which give shape, and coloring, and life to poetical 
conceptions are endless. It is impossible to assign any limits to 
the powers of true genius in selecting, arranging, combining, and 
painting the materials which nature furnishes. If a hundred Cow- 
pers, or Thomsons, could sit down together upon the top of the 
mountain, under the same bright vernal canopy, with the far- 
Spreading beauties and promises of the year at their feet, each 
would see the charming landscape with his own eyes, and spread 
over itthe coloring of his own peculiar feelings and genius. Ifa 
hundred Shakspeares were to describe the dark workings of hu- 
man ambition, jealousy, and revenge ; and lay open all the deep and 


tions, there would be something original in each description. 
While every one would be true to nature, no two would be alike. 
Thus also, were a thousand Homers and Miltons to arise at once, 
and soar together upon the wings of the Epic Muse, each would as- 
tonish us with a diction, with trains of thought, and with imagery 
peculiar to himself. Such is the mighty power, and so inexhausti- 
ble are the resources of poetical genius. It is her prerogative to 
givea freshness and originality to every thing that she touches. 
While, therefore, the seasons continue to revolve, and the lakes 
and mountains remain — or the dew glistens in the eye of the morn- 
ing ;— while there is an emerald isle or golden fleece in the blue 
depths of ether —where there is animal life to be happy in the 
fields, or a note of music in the woods, or a glorious sunset, or a 
Starry evening — while the mind of man, that sublime ruin, that 
world of wonders, remains to be studied, and its operations to be 
described, poetry can never languish for want of materials or ma- 
chinery, suited to its purposes. Looking at nature, with the same 
eye which by far the greater number of poets have hitherto em- 
ployed, there is enough to delight and instruct mankind, for ages 
yet to come.’ 


Tae Emicrant. — By the attention and politeness of the editor of 
the Cincinnati Mirror, we were furnished with this poem some 
weeks since. Its author, Mr Thomas, has ‘spoken for himself; — 
and has shown that his mind is not au uncultivated one. Some pas- 
sages in the poem, surely, we admire above the others — but we 
think that it is deserving of praise for the evenness of its merits and 
for its uniqueness of design and finish. That the author may be en- 
couraged to persevere in this arduous and least accessible course 
to fame is our ardent wish ; and that he may reap the rewards of 
bis industry while living, is the benison we would ask upon his 
talents and occupation. 


Tue New Yorker. — This is a very well endowed, and, as we 
learn, a very extensively circulated se’ennight newspaper. Some 
of its original articles are written with a silken grace and flow of 
language which cannot do less than arrest the attention of a tasteful 
reader and hold him enchained as by the power of a talisman. 


Tue Peopte’s Macazing. — It is our advice to all persons, who 
wish a work of this kind, to take that published by Messrs Lilly and 
Wait of Boston. It is far superior to the English Penny Magazine, 
which is made for those who cannot read as well as those who can. 
and the circulation of it, in this country, is a libel on the character 
of the people. The Boston publishers of the People’s Magazine do 
themselves credit by endeavoring to furnish amusing and instruc- 
tive matter for the American mind, and we trust they will be re- 
warded. A general agency office, in this city, we think would fa- 
vor the circulation of their journal in this section of the state. 





Miniature Paintinc. — We would recommend the attention of 
the public to the worthy works of art by the miniature painter Mr 
Sturgeon —a pupil of the celebrated John Opie — who has now ta- 
ken rooms fur a few days at the United States Hotel; and whose 
miniatures are universally admired for their richness and nice 
beauty of coloring as well as for their faithfulness as portraits. 


fo Corresponvents, 





Our worthy correspondent at H will be kind enough to excuse us 
for declining to publish the stanzas To ——. Though passably well 
versified, they are not very poetical. 

There are such swarms of miilers, gnats, butterflies, and fireflies 
about our table, wrapped in the veil of poetry, that we are at a loss 
how to disperse them. — Perhaps the publication of the article by 8. 
in our next number, may succeed, as it fully expresses our feelings. 


The Scare-Crow by our esteemed, though alas! unknown, cor- 
respondent Leticia is laid in‘the pigeon-hole’—till the next num- 
ber. 

If our correspondents, generally, would give more of their time 
and attention to the finishing of their poetry, and in the mean time 
give some attention tothe composition of prose articles, it would 
not be our lot to touch the feelings —of course, harshly, however 
kind and encouraging our notices — of so many as we do, by our 
‘ rejections.’ 





Poetry. 





Tue heart which dictated and the mind which executed these 
simple yet moving verses we respect, —and the accomplished au- 
thor may be assured thatthere is ‘a chord in our harp of a thousand 
strings’ which her verses cannot fail to touch when she writes thus 
sweetly. By some, such poetry may be called puerile; but we 
cannot envy and hope never to possess feelings which can pass such 
sentence. — Ep. 


THE HAPPY PEASANT GIRL. 





Original. 





I would not be a city Miss 

To be clad in splendor gay, 
Todaily wear a tissue dress, 

And walk o’er a brick-paved way — 
°T is sweeter far for me, to run 

And skip about with glee, 





In russet gown and apron dun, — 





terrible energies of our fallen nature, or its soft and winning emo- 








A Peasant Girl to be. 








I would not have a servant bring 
The water to bathe my face, 

I’d rather dip it from the spring, 
And wash in my flint-stone vase — 

Which stands beneath a shady tree 
Where vines around it curl — 

Oh who that would not rather be 
A happy Peasant Girl? 


I would not live in city style, 
With a bird-cage in my room, 

And hear the captive all the while 
Bewailing his hapless doom! 

*T would make me sad — for now I dwell 
Where birds are flitting free, 

And since I love their songs so well 
A Peasant still I'll be. 


T love to see my cade lamb skip 
And stamp with his horny feet — 
Or in the milk his sweet mouth dip, 
And his head then raise and bleat. 
The city miss her birds may get, 
And wear her finery, 
*T is happier far here with my pet 
A Peasant Girl to be. 


I love to see the squirrel skip 
On the boughs with joyful scream — 
I love to see the swallow dip 
His wings in the limpid stream — 
I love to see the pebbly stream 
In little eddies whirl, 
A d watch at night the firefly’s beam, 
And be a Peasant Girl. 


And when all earthly joys are past 
And my latest breath has fled — 
When I am in the coffin cast, 
And numbered among the dead, — 
1’ll sleep beneath this shady tree 
Where flowers and woodbines curl, 
And my short epitaph shall be, 
‘ Here lies the Peasant Girl.’ 
OPHELIA. 





TO THE SUN. 


BY MISS A. C. LYNCH OF HARTFORD. 





Original. 





Thou glorious lamp of Space! Thou that dost flood 
The void of heaven with brightness! in thy glow 
Unnumbered worlds, age after age, have trod 
In their appointed paths, and yet thy flow 
Of lustre hath not ebbed. — Before thy brow 
The stars still veil themselves — thy burning glance 
Is all unquenched, undimmed, unchanged e’en now, 
As when the finger of Omnipotence 

Pointed to thee thy throne amid the vast expanse. 


Yes all unchanged. — As on that morn when rang 

The shouts of joy as forth thy rays were spread, 

While all the mornirg stars together sang, 

So thou art now! The morning stars have fled, 

The towering hill with age has bowed its head, 

The sea has changed its home with the dry land, 

The earth has gathered in her countless dead 

Again and yet again — but thou dost stand 
Exhaustless and unmoved, upheld by God’s own hand! 


Thy beams rest not alone where monarchs dwell, — 

They linger round the cottage of the poor, 

And pierce the gratings of the captive’s cell — 

And when thou lookest on the lowliest flower 

That lifts its head to thee but for an hour, 

Thy glances just as mildly, gently burn 

As when thou gazest on the loftiest tower, 

Or on the countless worlds that round thee turn. 
Oh! what a lesson here might human frailty learn. 


Thou lookst upon the earth, and in thy rays 

She brings her increase forth. Thine early light 

Unfolds the bud, and thy intenser gaze 

The blushing summer flower. Thou takest thy flight 

And o’er the earth then walks the starry night, 

Thou guidest the waters of the unquiet main 

Whose billows foam and tremble in their might— 

For o’er the winds of heaven thou holdst thy reign 
From the soft, flower-kissed breeze to the wild hurricane. 


When I behold thy bright, alchemic glance 
A flood of gold-light o’er the landscape throw, 
Or every cloud that decks the blue expanse 
Beneath thy gaze with deepening blushes glow, 
Or when I see thee tint the heavenly bow, 
Or with thy gaze the ice-bound waters melt 
As spring returns before thy burning brow, 
I wonder not that Persia’s children knelt 
And deemed thou wast the Heaven wherein the Eternal dwelt! 


Thou isle of brightness mid an azure sea! 
As oft I gaze on thee at closing day, 
I feel my spirit fluttering to be free, — 
To cast its bonds of ignorance away, 
And learn thy mysteries — and then I say 
* Peace my sad thoughts! but yet a little time 
And your frail prison will have changed to clay 
And ye shall stand before the throne of Him 
To whose veiled brow of light this glorious lamp is dim}! ’ 
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GO NOT TRT. 


PMAAKC COMPOSED FOR TMG PEARL BY C. PARKER. 


that I now for - get Would I whis-per o’er, Some-thingI have treas-ured long, Strange thatIshould still for - get. But 


on my tongue — Go not yet; 


Yet a moment more remain; 

Why wouldst thou, belov’d one, thus 
Break apart the sweetest chain 

Love wove for us? 


Many a word I still would say, 
Many a word I now forget — 

Linger then, awhile, I pray, 
Go not yet—go not yet! 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO MISS A. J. M. P. 


Go not yet, oh go not 


go not yet! 





Saddens till again we meet, 


Longings all so sweet! 


yet— 


When apart, each longing soul 


Wherefore wouldst thou then control 


Lin-ger yet amo-ment more; Some - thing 


it trem-bles 


Joys so seldom come to bless, 
hat we lose them with regret — 
Wouldst thou make their raptures less ? 
Go not yet—go not yet! 


[Ea 





The Oyvy Corner. 





Original Miscellany. 





JusmFusie Suicipe. — There is but one case, of which 
1 have any knowledge, in which suicide — rash — de- 
termined suicide is justifiable ; and that is where a pig is 
thrown into the sea or river, and cuts his own throat 
while his exertions are to save himself from drowning. 
The pig, in his efforts toswim strikes his fore feet against 
his throat, and eventually becomes his own destroyer. 
Coleridge in his ‘ Devil’s Thoughts’ —a satirical effu- 


sion written jointly by him and Southey ~and errone- 
ously attributed to the pen of Prof. Porson —thus versi- 
fies : 
Down the river there plied with wind ané tide, 
A pig, with vast celerity ; 
And the Devil looked wise as he saw how the while, 
It cut its own throat. ‘ There!’ quoth he with a smile, 
‘Goes England’s commercial prosperity.’ 





Precociry.— Any sauciness or impudence in a child 
is a mark of this, 


Reputation. — Something indefinite — purchased by 











authors, sometimes, who pay in their own works, 


HYMEN. 


Young Hymen is painted in prints much admired, 

With a torch that burns brightly as a flame from the sun; 
But much truer to truth our artists would paint, 

If flames from two torches were twined into one. 
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